IN   THE   LOBBY

4 and let me present you to my friends here, who will all
be delighted to know yon.' No words of mine could
tell how deeply I was touched by such a welcome from
such a man at such a moment.

Another Conservative country gentleman, likewise of
the old school, but of a quite different type, was the late
Sir Walter Barttelot. He, too, was a strong Conser-
vative, but he was a Conservative of rather the aggres-
sive order, who flung his opinions defiantly in the face
of his opponents, and seemed to ask them with the close
of each speech he delivered: v Now, what have you got
to say for yourselves after that ?' I should think Sir
Walter Barttelot never had any doubt in his own mind
as to the infallibility of his own judgment on any sub-
ject whatever. He was a Tory of the Tories. To him
such men as Sir Stafford Northcote or the late Lord
Derby must sometimes have seemed as bad as the
Liberals or the Radicals themselves. He was a staunch
party man, and always stood by his chiefs at the critical
moment when the Division bell rang; but he often re-
lieved his mind by having a good fling at them in the
House before the moment came for passing into the
Lobbies. Yet he was a thoroughly good-humoured,
genial, and courteous man, when the heat of one of his
short speeches was over; and he was liked by everyone
on either side of the House. When I made my first
speech in the House of Commons, on a motion which
dealt with the condition of Ireland, Sir Walter Barttelot
arose from the Tory benches to confute my arguments,
and I was greatly gratified by the kindly manner with
which he welcomed my first effort in the House, and by
the generous compliments which he paid to me before
proceeding to prove that I had made out no case what-
ever, and, in fact, knew nothing at all about the subject.
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